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ee. a Catholic be a truly loyal citizen? Not only can 
he be, but he must be! If he is not a loyal citizen, 
he is not a faithful Catholic. This has always been the 
official teaching of the Catholic Church. At least three 
times in every year every Catholic hears from the pulpit 
passages from the New Testament which teach the duty 
of obedience to the State. 

First of all, there is the teaching of Our Lord in the 
well-known words, “Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” (Matt. 
xxii.). The circumstances attending Our Lord’s reply are 
worthy of mention. A very cunning and malicious ques- 
tion was put to Him—“Is it ever lawful to pay tribute to 
Cesar?” The Jews had been God’s chosen people, and 
God Himself had ruled over them personally. He had 
actually dictated to them through Moses all their laws, 
civil and religious. The question of paying obedience to 
a foreign ruler, and an idolatrous one at that, was very 
difficult for the loyal Jew. If he paid tribute to Cesar, 
would he not seem to deny that God was the King and 
Ruler of the Jewish race? A real difficulty was thus put 
before Our Lord by the questioners. Our Lord’s answer 
was intended, not only for them, but for the human race 
for all time. For the first time in history Our Lord gave 
Divine approval to the theory that there are two supreme 
powers upon earth. 

It was not the intention of God to always dictate civil 
laws to the people. Our Lord appointed certain men to 
rule over temporal things, and others to rule over spiritual 
things. Our Lord’s reply involved the statement of fact 
that there would always be civil authorities to rule over 
temporal matters, and spiritual rulers to guide men in 
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Divine things. The full meaning of Our Lord’s reply was 
—Render to Czsar—that is, the State—the things that 
are Czsar’s, and to God—and His representative, the 
Church—the things that are God’s. Our Lord made it 
clear that both powers—Church and State—are from God, 
and must therefore be obeyed. 





OBEDIENCE TO GoD 


~ 


The second quotation from Sacred Scripture on the 
matter was read to the Catholic people from year to year. 
It was contained in 


I. Pet. ii. 13-17: Be ye subject therefore to every human creature 
for God’s sake: whether it be to the king as excelling; or to 
governors as sent by him for the punishment of evildoers, and for 
the praise of the good; for so is the will of God, that by doing 
well you may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, 
and not as making liberty a cloak for malice, but as servants of 
God. Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor 
the king. : 


Another important reference was found in the opening 
portion of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, chap. xiii.— 
“Let every soul be subject to the higher powers,” etc. 
Through this passage runs like a refrain the words, “God’s 
ministers,” Kings, governors, and rulers of countries are 
meant by St. Paul. The passages from Sacred Scripture 
lay down as a necessity what we call patriotism, 1. e., loyal- 
ty, respect, and obedience to the law of the land. 

This duty of obedience is not absolute and unqualified. 
It can never be lawful to obey when we are asked to do 
something forbidden by God. In such a case we must, 
like the Apostles, “obey God rather than men.” The Apos- 
tles Peter and Paul, who have so much insisted on obedi- 
ence to the Emperor, themselves disobeyed the commands 
of that Emperor. When they were called upon to renounce 
their religion, with its beliefs and practices, they suffered 
death rather than obey. 


Catuotic LoyaLtty DEFINED 





An accurate definition of the extent of Catholic loyalty 
would be that Catholics are bound by God’s law to obey 
the rulers of the State in all matters pertaining to the rights 
of the State. In the words of Pope Leo XIII., the Church 
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“recognizes and declares that all things belonging to the 
civil order are under the power and supreme authority of 
temporal rulers.” For the sake of clearness, we may add 
that the Church has no right to invade the rights of the 
State, or to interfere in purely civil matters. 

Non-Catholics will here bid us pause while they bring 
under our notice certain well-known cases in history which, 
they allege, show that the Church has interfered in the 
government of States. The following instances may be 
stressed by non-Catholics: 

(1) Popes have deposed kings and released from their 
oath of allegiance the subjects of those kings. (Emper- 
ors Henry IV. and Frederick Barbarossa, King John of 
England, and Queen Elizabeth, for example.) 

(2) Some Popes have claimed world dominion (e. g., 
Innocent III and Boniface VIII), and Catholics today 
toast the Pope before the king. 

(3) Archbishops Anselm and Becket opposed the royal 
authority in England in the matter of Investitures. 

(4) Magna Charta (the charter of English liberties) 
was condemned by Innocent III, who also excommunicated 
Stephen Langton and the Barons. 

(5) The Gunpowder Plot of Guy Fawkes showed the 
treason of Catholics, as did the Sinn Fein Rebellion in 
Ireland. 

(6) And to come down to present-day matters—the 
Popes still claim temporal power in Italy. 

(7) Catholic marriage laws (ce. g., Ne Temere) conflict 
with State rights. 

(8) Catholic schools make for disloyalty and disunion 
in Australia. 

Now, not one of these instances presents a real objec- 
tion to Catholic loyalty; and, in order to prove this state- 
ment, we shall lay down certain principles which will ap- 
pear reasonable to any Christian: 

(1) The welfare of man’s soul is more important than 
that of the body. “What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his soul?” Spiritual tterests 
must, therefore, take precedence of merely material ones. 

(2) In purely spiritual matters the Church is the su- 
preme ruler. It was appointed to act with the same author- 
ity as Christ. “As the Father hath sent Me...” “He that 
heareth you heareth Me, and...” 
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(3) But in purely civil matters the Government (King, 
Parliament, or President) is absolutely supreme. This is 
the “ordinance of God.” The words of Leo XIII express 
the Catholic view that the authority of the civil ruler comes 
only from God: 

Those who are to be set in the place of power can be chosen by 
the will and judgment of the community. But the effect of that 
choice is simply to mark out the ruler, not to give him authority 
to rule; it does not delegate the supreme power, but merely deter- 
mines which person shall wield it. 

Or as Suarez, the great Jesuit theologian, puts it: “The 
power of government is the creation of God, but the actual 
rulers are made by men.” 

(4) In matters which are partly spiritual and partly 
of this world the two authorities (Church and State) 
should work in conjunction for the good of men. Each 
should help and support the other. But in such mixed | 
matters the State should never place obstacles to the work 
of the Church. The needs of the soul are paramount, and 
cannot be disregarded. Man’s chief duty on earth, “the 
one thing necessary,” is to save his soul. Every material 
possession must be secondary to this all important business. 
Therefore, we cannot consider State and Church as equally 
important when their interests clash. If one is to give 
way, it cannot be that institution which attends to man’s 
highest needs—the needs of his soul. The Church’s 
authority in such cases is like that of the husband in the 
home—the head of the family—to decide disputes. 

Such is the Christian principle and rule. But the non- 
Christian view is different. It asserts that the State is ab- 
solutely supreme in all matters, civil and religious—a con- 
tention aptly named “Czsarian” because it is really a lapse 
into the old pagan notion of the divine absolutism of the 
Roman Emperor. 

But, as we have seen, the Catholic teaching is that God 
has appointed the Church to rule in matters of the soul as 
well as the State to ensure public well-being and private 
prosperity in worldly goods. 


Tue APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE 


Having thus laid down our four principles, we have 
only to apply them in order to dispose forever of the dif- 
ficulties raised by non-Catholic inquirers. The examples — 
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drawn from history fall very readily into line with Cath- 
olic loyalty when we examine the actual facts. But we 
must get the actual facts. We must get the exact words 
and decisions of the Popes and the Kings concerned. It 
will not do to accept the unfair versions given by prej- 
udiced historians. 

(1) The world-dominion claimed by Boniface VIII 
is purely spiritual, for in the same Bull, “Unam Sanctam,” 
he expressly acknowledges that the civil power is also or- 
dained by God. The words of Cardinal Manning on the 
subjugation of the English race have a similar meaning. 

(2) The temporal power of the Popes in Italy is not 
claimed because they are the heads of the Church. Their 
claim is that certain territories and States in Italy were 
lawfully handed over to the Popes as their civil ruler, and 
thus over these they exercised a double authority. For 
just over 1000 years (754-1870) the Popes held these 
dominions and ruled them until forcibly and unjustly dis- 
possessed. At one time they extended over nearly half of 
Italy, but never did the Popes do more than defend their 
rightful property. Temporal possessions are practically a 
necessity for the proper government of the Church. If 
the Pope is a subject of Italy’s King he is placed in an 
impossible situation during wartime. He needs a neutral 
territory and a neutral fleet to keep in spiritual communica- 
tion with his children in every nation of the world. But 
the Pope’s relations with the present Italian Govern- 
ment are quite friendly, and a sense of justice may yet 
restore his civil rights. Religion is at present occupy- 
ing an important place in the life of the nation. Italy 
recognizes that the irreligious Freemasonic rule since 1870 
has by no means brought the millennium. 

(3) The so called deposing power of the Popes sprang 
from the peculiar circumstances of the Middle Ages. Eu- 
rope had hardly recovered from the barbarian invasions. 
It was all Catholic, but its rulers were in the main tyrants. 
The only court of appeal from their despotic rule and cruel 
customs was to the Pope, acknowledged on all sides as a 
just judge and an impartial arbitrator. Their power was 
increased by the fact that the Popes had created the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the Emperors were not regarded as 
properly appointed until they had been crowned by the 
Popes. Thus the judicial authority of the Pope was uni- 
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versally acknowledged by kings and peoples. Gladstone, 
after the Vatican Council, affected to see a danger to 
loyalty in the dogma that the Pope is infallible. But in- 
fallibility does not give the Pope any right to depose kings. 
This right came only from the unanimous wish of the 
nations in the Middle Ages. As Pope Pius IX wrote in 
1871: 

There are many errors regarding infallibility, but the most 
malicious of all is that which includes in this dogma the right 
of deposing sovereigns and declaring the people no longer bound 
by the obligations of fidelity. This right was, in fact, exercised 
by the Popes in extreme cases, but it has absolutely nothing in 
common with infallibility. It was a consequence of the public 
right then in force with the consent of Christian nations. They 
recognized in the Pope the supreme arbitrator of Christendom, 
and constituted him judge of princes and people even in temporal 
matters. But the present situation is altogether different. 
Newman’s letter to the Duke of Norfolk (Earl Marshal - 
of England) was accepted by the British people as a com- 
plete vindication of Catholic loyalty against Gladstone’s 
aspersions, and has been amply supported by the incon- 
trovertible logic of facts. 

(4) Regarding excommunication of Kings and Em- 
perors, all such sentences (generally carrying deposition) 
were called for by serious spiritual offences on the part 
of despotic and lawless monarchs: Henry IV, by his 
simony and immorality; Frederick Barbarossa, by his 
treason against Christianity; John, by his cruelty and ter- 
rible injustice to Church and people; and Elizabeth, by 
her double-dealing and her fearful persecution of Catholic 
subjects. They richly deserved to be cut off publicly from 
the list of faithful Catholics. This is excommunication. 
The unlawful seizure of spiritual power implied in in- 
vestiture was a serious invasion of Church rights, and 
ended only with the martyrdom of St. Thomas a Becket, 
under Henry VI of England, which brought about the 
repentance of the King. By these penalties the Popes 
aimed only at the reforming of the wicked lives of the 
princes. Once they did reform the ban was lifted, and the 
Popes were sometimes too ready to forgive, as in the 
cases of the pretended amendment of Henry IV and John. 
They never allowed anarchy to prevail. Hence their con- 
demnation of the aggression of the Barons against John. 
The Magna Charta “of 1215 was by no means a model of 
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justice, and is not the one on which English liberties were 
built up. The Popes, as just judges, did their duty to- 
wards both parties in these national disputes. Catholic 
loyalty was thus safeguarded, not injured or destroyed. 

(5) It must not be forgotten that the Church, in 
matters committed to her by God, must do her duty in 
spite of all opposition. Marriage, because it is a Sacra- 
ment ; education, so far as its religious aspect is concerned ; 
and the conferring of ring and crozier as emblems of the 
spiritual authority of Bishops are all within the domain 
of the Church. 

(6) It may be worth noting that the Church never 
frees subjects from allegiance merely because their rulers 
are non-Catholics. The Church condemns and abhors 
assassination. The Gunpowder Plot was the work of mis- 
guided individuals. It is not just to attribute individual 
errors to the Church, which has not sanctioned such 
crimes. 

(7) But many citizens never rebel against tyranny and 
oppression on the part of their rulers? The Church does 
not deny it, for “the actual consent of the good is an 
essential condition of judgment.” (Rickaby, S.J.) To rebel 
is not always wrong, but it is justifiable only on certain 
conditions—(i) That the Government habitually and seri- 
ously fails to secure the general well-being; (ii) all con- 
stitutional methods of redress have been tried in vain; (iii) 
reasonable prospect of success for the rebellion. Other- 
wise tyranny should be suffered in patience. It is not 
difficult to solve some modern questions along these lines. 
We may remark, too, that it is not unpatriotic to criticize, 
constructively or destructively, so long as the criticism 
springs from the healthy motive of wishing our country 
greater well-being. In reality, Catholic faith is the prop 
and support of authority. 


Tue Avutnority DELEGATED By Gop 


What further strengthens the loyalty of Catholics is 
the knowledge that we must obey the rightful ruler on 
account of his position, not of his personality. It is not 
the frail man, encompassed with infirmities, but the office, 
the authority from God, that we revere. And this makes 
easy both obedience and government. 

Because of this realization that rulers derive their 
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power from God and must render an account of it to Him, 
it becomes quite natural for Catholics to pray for our 
rulers, asking God to guide our legislators to devise such 
laws as will be the expression of God’s Will, not the ex- 
pression of their own ambition or covetous greed, or of 
class hatreds, or of immoral and irreligious theories of 
government. 

Fifteen hundred years ago St. Augustine answered our 
very question when he said: 


Let those who say that the doctrine of Christ is adverse to 
the State . . . let them show us an army of soldiers . . . such 
governors of provinces, such husbands and wives, such parents 
and children, such masters and servants, such kings, such judges 
as the Christian teaching would have them to be; and then let 
them have the face, if they can, to call this teaching injurious to 
the State. 


This impassioned challenge has been reechoed by the 
Church down the ages. And we point with equal pride to 
the countless array of Catholic patriots in every land 
under the sun, including Joan of Arc, Cardinal Mercier, 
Marshal Foch, Carroll of Carrolltown, the thousands of 
Irish patriots who worked and died for their beloved Erin, 
the French soldier-priests, the Australian Catholic soldiers, 
Knights of Columbus. 

Thus we have seen that, far from making citizens dis- 
loyal, the Catholic Faith renders patriotism more binding 
by showing it to be actually a Christian virtue, and en- 
nobles the duties of citizens by tracing the duties back to 
their true source—God Himself. 


The Church and the Individual 


By Rev. F. Loucunan, S.J. 
Reprinted from the “Southern Cross” 


pee dealing with the way in which the liberty of 
the individual man or woman is restricted by the Cath- 
olic Church, let me say a word on the liberty which is char- 
acteristic of that same Church. 

It is a common taunt against Catholics that they are 
priest-ridden, or that they have not the right to think and 
act for themselves. Laws are made, it is said, which 
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hamper the individual in his enjoyment of life, and which 
are a burden; for instance, he must not eat meat on Fri- 
day, merely because the Church forbids him to do so; 
certain books he may not read, again because the Church 
says he must not; current theories and opinions he may 
not adopt at will, again because the Church asserts that 
they are either dangerous for him to hold, or that they 
are against the Faith; very little room is left for private 
thinking, if beforehand all his religious beliefs are ladled 
out ready-made for him to swallow, so to say. 

Some of these points I shall deal with when dealing 
with the laws concerning forbidden books. Here let us 
suffice to notice the following facts. 


REASONABLE LIBERTY OF THOUGHT 


I think it can be safely asserted that there is more in- 
tellectual speculation amongst the theologians of the Cath- 
olic Church than amongst those of any other religion. 
Whole libraries are filled with the volumes which her 
thinkers produce. Critical analysis is made of those doc- 
trines which are defined ; conclusions are drawn from them; 
a logically connected system is built up from the authorita- 
tive teachings of her Popes and her Councils. Further, 
there is found at times a wide divergence of opinion 
amongst the schools of Catholic theologians, each party 
vigorously combating the views of the other, while both 
are aware of the Church’s power to settled the controversy 
and are willing in anticipation to abide by any decision that 
may be given. In the meantime the Faithful are not wor- 
ried by being taught contradictory opinions; for no one 
ever holds that a private view or explanation of a particu- 
lar dogma is the teaching of the Church. There are those 
who speak of the intellectual stagnation resulting from the 
obligation to believe dogma; if they could spend only one 
month in any theological institution they would be disil- 
lusioned well within the month. For many a wordy battle 
between keen and subtle and trained intellects would make 
it clear that the Catholic’s mind is very much alive and 
fresh, and is in no way stagnant. 


RESTRICTIVE LAws ARE Not UNBENDING 


Consider another matter. It cannot be said that the 
laws of fasting and abstinence are unduly hard and crush- 
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ing. For the Church ever remembers that she is dealing 
with human beings and she never acts in a pharasaical and 
unbending manner. Thus the general principle is that if 
such laws cause serious inconvenience to an individual 
not merely the inconvenience resulting from all self-re- 
straint—then that individual is excused from the obliga- 
tion. In cases where he is in doubt he may consult one 
authorized to interpret the law or to dispense from it. 
With such a one’s decision the inconvenienced party is at 
rest. Is this not reasonable? 


REASONABLE LIBERTY ON SUNDAY 


Have you not noticed that in many matters the Cath- 
olic has the freedom of the children of God, where those 
of other religions are very much restricted by their 
Church’s attitude. A case in point is Sunday observance. 
The Catholic Church lays it down that her subjects must 
sanctify the Sunday by attending Mass; and they are 
further advised, though not ordered, to set aside more 
than the usual time for prayer and religious exercises. 
Unnecessary servile work is, of course, banned. But in- 
nocent relaxation and amusement are looked upon so a 
grudgingly that other denominations are scandalized ¢ 
what they are pleased to call the Catholic violation of the 
Sabbath. But, after all, it is God’s Church that has the 
right to interpret God’s command to keep holy the Sabbath 
day. And when the wants of the soul have been attended 
to in the very real fashion ordered by that Church, she 
will not look askance at rest and amusement being given to 
body and mind, so that the whole man may be better able 
to face his work, and serve God with joy. 


Tue OBEDIENCE DEMANDED FROM THE INDIVIDUAL 


Let us now deal with the obedience which the Church 
imposes upon the individual. We shall deal with the 
authority which the local Bishop exercises on particular 
men and women; then in the second place with similar 
exercise of power by the Pope or the Roman Congrega- 
tions acting under his instructions. 


Tue Bisnop 


In the first place, the Bishop is the means ordinarily 
intended by Christ, Our Lord, for the guidance of a par- 
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ticular diocese. He is appointed “to rule the Church of 
God”; he has authority over this section of the Church, 
and may legislate for its members as a body or command 
them as individuals. We need not discuss here the man- 
ner in which this God-given right to legislate comes to the 
Bishop; for we may conceive of it as conferred either 
directly by Christ, or indirectly by Him through the Pope. 
Naturally enough, this power is confined to the sphere of 
religion and morals, and to the care of the Church’s tem- 
poral interests. But indirectly it may have to do with 
other matters; for example, the terms of a Total Absti- 
nence Bill might demand that the Bishop should take a 
definite stand, because of religious or moral consequences. 
The Catholics of his diocese would then be bound in con- 
science to abide by his decision. Of course you see that 
this authority of the Bishop does not imply that he is in- 
fallible ; for the right to teach and to command assent does 
not imply infallibility. Thus, for example, a father has 
the right to teach his children their religion, and within 
certain limits they are bound to accept his teaching, but 
no one says he can make no mistakes. 

It would be of little use here to give in detail the extent 
of the Bishop’s powers; it is sufficient to say that they 
are for the most part very definitely described in the 
Church’s statutes of law. But it is well to note that the 
Bishop is the sole judge as to whether in special circum- 
stances children may attend non-Catholic or undenomina- 
tional schools, or weddings in Protestant churches. 

What is the obligation of obeying the Bishop in these 
matters? It is certainly an obligation that binds in con- 
science ; its gravity will depend on the subject matter and 
on the circumstances. If, for instance, in the face of the 
Church’s clear law and in direct opposition to the com- 
mands of the Bishop, a parent sends a child to a non- 
Catholic school, there can be no doubt that the action is 
a serious sin, and that the Bishop would be quite justified 
in inflicting spiritual penalties, seeing that the Church gives 
him the power to do so. Canon 334 reads: “Residential 
Bishops are the ordinary and immediate pastors in the dio- 
ceses committed to them. ... It is their right and duty 
to govern the diocese in spiritual and temporal matters, 
with legislative, judicial, and co-active power, which is 
to be exercised in accordance with the recognized pro- 
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cedure of the Church.” Thus, note that the Bishop can 
enforce the observance of his decisions; for this is the 
meaning of his having “co-active” powers. There is not, 
however, a definite scale of penalties to be used as deter- 
rents or as punishments for special offences. Though cer- 
tain cases receive special mention in the Church’s code of 
law, yet within limits it is left to the Bishop to apply the 
remedy which he thinks most suitable. 


THE Pore oR THE ROMAN CONGREGATION 


We come now to the influence over the individual 
exercised either by the Pope personally or by the various 
Roman “Congregations” or committees acting in his name. 
In the official monthly publication of the Vatican we see 
from time to time names of writers whose books have 
been condemned, or of individuals who have been cen- 
sured for their actions, or of others who have received 
congratulatory letters from His Holiness; or we see de- 
tails of cases which have been sent to Rome for a re-trial. 
But it may be of interest to confine ourselves to the con- 
demnation and prohibition of books. 

The following are some of the rules of the Church 
on this subject. Canon 1384 et sqq. read: “The Church 
has the right to insist that the faithful do not publish books 
upon which it has not previously passed a favorable judg- 
ment, and also to prohibit, for any just reason, books, no 
matter by whom they are published.” The authority to 
prohibit books is extended to the local Bishop. The effect 
of the prohibition of a book is thus expressed: “The pro- 
hibition of a book has as a result that without the neces- 
sary permission the book may not be published or read 
or retained or sold or translated into any other language, 
nor communicated to others in any way at all.” Various 
kinds of books are forbidden, even though not condemned 
by name. In this class we find mentioned “books which 
teach or recommend any kind of superstition, fortune- 
telling, divination, magic, the calling up of spirits, and 
other things of this sort... . Books which defend the law- 
fulness of duelling, suicide, or divorce. . . . Books whose 
main object is to treat of or relate or teach what is obscene 
or lewd.” 
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OsjEcTIONS UrGED AND ANSWERED 


That there is cause for some legislation on this matter 
is clear from the protests of various denominations, be- 
cause no one doubts that immense harm is being done 
by the spread of immorality in an alluring form. On 
our popular book stalls there can be found handy editions 
of almost any work, from the plays of Shakespeare to 
the lucubrations of Mrs. Eddie or Annie Besant and her 
manufactured Indian Messiahs; stories and reviews and 
magazines and novels, clean and otherwise. 

The anti-Catholic may jeer at what he is pleased to 
call undue restriction of a man’s liberty; or he may assert 
that such legislation is due to the fear of both sides of 
the question being known. Why, he asks, may not an 
educated layman read, for example, the works of a mod- 
ern heretic like Tyrell? Or why should he have to go and 
get leave from his Bishop or from the Vicar-General to 
study the force of the arguments of those who discredit 
the inspiration and authenticity of Scripture? Or why 
may he not study the works of Haeckel, and analyze the 
reasons which that worthy gives for the non-existence of 
God? Or why must he feel guilty if he pores over the 
works of militant rationalists who reject the possibility 
of miracles? Is it enlightened government to blind people’s 
eyes to the difficulties of their position? If the Catholic 
Faith is the true Faith, then a man who adheres to it is 
none the worse for reading what its adversaries say about 
it. 

What are we to say to these questions? In the first 
place, a man outside the Catholic Church ought to admit 
readily that if Catholicism is what it claims to be, then it 
has the right to safeguard the spiritual interests of its 
members; for it can prove its claim to Divine authority 
from Christ, and to the commission to frame laws and en- 
force their obedience. 

In the second place, does the Catholic really know 
nothing of the various systems and theories which he is 
forbidden to hold? I think that a Catholic rarely shows 
such ignorance of facts as does many a non-Catholic who 
solemnly tells you that you pay to have your sins forgiven. 
The Catholic knows more about Luther than many a 
Protestant does of the Pope. In point of fact, an educated 
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Catholic may gather from controversial and apologetic lit- 
erature a very accurate knowledge of the position which he 
is called upon to reject. A case in point is the latest and 
very deadly heresy of “modernism.” In his condemna- 
tion of this system Pope Pius X gave a masterly exposi- 
tion of the principles and its teaching; so accurate and 
clear was this that the “modernists” on the one hand ad- 
mitted that the account was a masterly one, and then they 
added the jibe that it was too well done to have come 
from the pen of Pius. Now such letters can be had in 
an official English translation. Where, therefore, is the 
ignorance consequent upon the prohibition to read the 
works of heretics? 

Further, where is the unreasonableness in telling the 
average layman not to read the arguments of those who 
attack the Catholic faith? For he needs to have a clear 
knowledge of the Church’s position; he may need to know 
something of the history of dogma, or of the Councils of 
the Church, or of the views of eminent scientists, or of 
the results of the inquiries made by the experts of the 
Catholic Church. He surely will not get a full account 
of the Catholic position in the works of those who attack 
this position. Why, then, is it unreasonable to tell him 
he may not go to the sewer and scent out the source of 
the bad odor at risk to his spiritual life? 

The name of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica” stands 
high in men’s estimation. The reader anticipates that he 
will find facts complete and accurate. He is told that 
each article is written by an expert. He looks up the 
article on “Mary,*the Mother of Jesus.” He finds not 
facts, but opinions, and these of an anti-Catholic charac- 
ter. He finds not an impersonal, but a one-sided presenta- 
tion of the subject, men quoted as authoritative doctors of 
the Catholic Church who were in point of fact heretics! 
He finds strong arguments alleged against the perpetual 
virginity of Christ’s Blessed Mother, but not one answer 
which the Catholics give in convincing reply. The whole 
article is a very clever and very able and very stasive 
piece of misleading special pleading. This illustrates the 
reasonableness of the Church’s prohibition against the 
layman advancing unarmed into such dangerous quarters. 

Finally, bear in mind the nature of the prohibition to 
read books such as we have described. If the book is ob- 
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scene or lewd there is no need for it to be prohibited. 
The man’s conscience gives the prohibition. If the book 
is heretical one is not absolutely debarred from reading it; 
there is only the obligation to obtain permission from the 
right authority. Again, surely this is a reasonable piece of 
legislation. 


Wuy Osrty THE CHurRCH? 


People of Jesus Christ, let me summarize for you these 
six conferences. Some two thousand years ago there lived 
a man, Jesus of Nazareth. He challenged the world to 
disprove His claim to be God in very deed, and today this 
claim remains proven. He founded a Church, and com- 
missioned it to teach with His authority, and He guar- 
anteed its perpetuity, and promised His abiding presence 
as surety of its success. Today this Church still glories 
in its God-given right to teach and mold its members—to 
shield and guard its children. Of old it knew its Founder 
to be God, and after two thousand years, when this same 
Jesus of Nazareth asks, as He once asked by the shores 
of Lake Tiberias, “Whom do men say that I am?” and 
when, now as then, men give uncertain answers, she 
gathers her children round her from the ends of the earth 

a family of some 256 millions—and with one voice un- 
faltering comes the answer, ringing true, “Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” And because of this their 
answer, loyal service is gladly given, and obedience un- 
questioning and absolute in all things reasonable. 


The Church and Law 


/HENRY SOMERVILLE 
Reprinted from the “Catholic Times” 


S' THOMAS AQUINAS begins his treatise on Law 
by saying that law belongs not to will but to reason. 
At first sight this may seem a very curious saying, but we 
shall find it to be a very pregnant one. The Saint quotes 
the Roman jurist who says: “Whatsoever pleaseth the 
sovereign hath force of law.” The Saint does not accept 
this. Law is a rule and measure of acts, says St. Thomas, 
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whereby man is induced to act or is restrained from act- 
ing. Now the rule and measure of human acts—I am still 
quoting St. Thomas—is the reason, which is the first prin- 
ciple of human acts, because it belongs to reason to direct 
to the End, and the End is the first principle in all matters 
of action. 

From this one can see that St. Thomas regards law 
as being nothing personal or arbitrary. In order that a 
command may have the nature of law, he says, it needs to 
be in accord with some rule of reason; otherwise the sov- 
ereign’s will would savor of lawlessness rather than of 
law. 

St. Thomas proceeds to treat of the various kinds of 
Law. 

(1). The first kind is the Eternal Law. A law is 
nothing else but a dictate of practical reason emanating 
from a ruler who governs a perfect community. (The 
word “perfect” here means “complete.”) Now the whole 
community of the universe is governed by Divine Reason, 
wherefore the very idea of the government of things in 
God, the Ruler of the Universe, has the nature of law. 
Eternal Law is the expression of the infinitely perfect and 
unchangeable Nature of God. 

(2). The next kind of law is Natural Law. The 
Natural Law is the creature’s natural inclination to its 
proper act and end. The light of natural reason, whereby 
we discern what is good and what is evil, which is the func- 
tion of the Natural Law, is nothing else than the imprint 
on us of the Divine Light. The Natural Law is not some- 
thing different from the Eternal Law but is a participa- 
tion thereof. 

(3). The third kind of law is Human Law. We have 
written in our hearts the precepts of the Natural Law, but 
these precepts are only general principles. The human 
reason needs to proceed to more particular determinations 
of certain matters. These particular determinations, de- 
vised by human reason, are called human laws, provided 
the other essential conditions of law be observed. These 
other essential conditions to which the Saint refers are 
stated in his definition of law as “An ordinance of rea- 
son for the common good made by him who has care of 
the community and promulgated.” 

In the whole literature of philosophy I do not think 
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there is anything more superb than this brief and simple 
definition of law. All human law, St. Thomas tells us, in 
so far as it partakes of right reason, is derived from the 
Eternal Law. But in so far as it deviates from reason, it 
is called an unjust law, and has the nature, not of law, but 
of violence. 

Law pertains not to will but to reason. We cannot 
have law or no law at our pleasure. The sovereign can- 
not make law or no law at his pleasure. We are under 
law because we are under God, -becatise we have an End 
to which God wills that we be directed. We are bound to 
take the means towards that End. We are bound to read 
the Natural Law written in our hearts. We are bound to 
make the more particular determinations of certain mat- 
ters for the common good which are called human laws. 

In these modern times it is boasted that there has been 
established the “Reign of Law.” It is said that in West- 
ern Europe we have dethroned the Personal Ruler, the 
Absolute Monarch, the Autocrat, the Despot. It is our 
boast that the Government itself is subject to the law. If 
it exceeds its powers under the law the humblest citizen 
can proceed in the courts against it. We honor as na- 
tional heroes the men who have stood for the Constitution 
against the King and his Ministers. Even a man black- 
guard like John Wilkes is praised as one of the champions 
of our English liberties because he withstood illegal action 
by the House of Commons. 

But it is simply not true that we have in modern times 
set up the “rule of law.” We have not abolished arbitrary 
power ; we have not put autocracy under the rule of law. 
On the contrary, the modern State has set up arbitrary 
power, it has professed and practised absolutism, despot- 
ism and tyranny in the true sense of those words. This 
arbitrary power is none the less arbitrary, none the less 
despotic, because it is impersonal. The arbitrary power 
of which I speak is the modern State itself, that monstrous 
thing which lawyers call the “Sovereign State.” The defi- 
nition of the sovereign State is that it recognizes no law 
except its own will. 

The theory of absolute national sovereignty is a denial 
of Christianity because it is a denial of the brotherhood 
of man. It sounds rhetorical and even sentimental to re- 
fer to the brotherhood of man in a discussion of law. 
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But I cannot help talking about the brotherhood of man 
if I talk about the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church 
is the brotherhood of man. What is the mark which 
distinguishes the believer in Christ? The question is an- 
swered by Our Divine Lord (St. John xiii. 34, 35): “A 
new commandment I give unto you: that you love one an- 
other.... By this shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love one for another.” St. Paul pro- 
claimed the meaning of the Catholic Church when he 
wrote to the Galatians (iii. 26-28): ‘For you are all the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of 
you as have been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek: there is neither bond nor 
free: there is neither male nor female. For you are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” 

This is a theological doctrine, but it has a great deal 
to do with politics and law. There is neither Frenchman 
nor Prussian, neither Briton nor Pole, for you are all one 
—it does not sound practical politics, does it? But it was 
thought to be practical politics by St. Augustine with his 
grand conception of the Christian Commonwealth, the City 
of God, to be worked towards by the Church on earth, 
and to be realized completely in the world to come. It 
was practical politics to all the great Catholic thinkers of 
the Middle Ages, not only to the so-called papalists like 
St. Thomas Aquinas, but to the so-called imperialists like 
Dante. All the medievals conceived of the whole body of 
the faithful, all who had been baptized in Christ, as a com- 
munity, not only religious but in some sense political. The 
whole world was, or ought to be, a community. Now if 
there was a world community there was a common good 
of the world, and there was a law for the world. It was 
not a question of whether men recognized a law or not, or 
obeyed it or not. 

Reason ordains. It is not will which ordains. Law is 
necessary for every community, and the world is a com- 
munity. But who has care of that community, and who 
promulgates? To answer that question would take me into 
medieval controversies. There was no complete answer 
that was unanimous. There was a measure of agreement. 
The medievals did not think that the sovereign must be 
some determinate person in the Austinian sense. God was 
the Sovereign of sovereigns. He had promulgated the 
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general principles of conduct by writing them in the hu- 
man heart. This was the Natural Law which bound na- 
tions as well as individuals. 

Law is not law because of the will of any earthly sov- 
ereign, or even because of the consent of the governed. 
Law is a dictate of reason, something implied by the na- 
ture of things. There is a theory of democracy which 
makes out the source of authority to be the consent of the 
governed. It is a false theory, as false as the opposite 
theory that it is the will of the ruler that makes law. The 
theory is false because no individual, and no aggregation 
of individuals are free to withhold their consent to govern- 
ment. They are free, within certain limitations, to deter- 
mine the form of government but not the fact of govern- 
ment. The modern lawyer regards nations in the same 
way that the false sort of democracy regards. the people. 
A nation is under no law except what it agrees to of its 
own will. So far as there is something called Interna- 
tional Law, it is only a code of rules which nations have 
agreed to be bound by, and every nation is free to decide 
for itself to what rules it will be bound. International 
Law is thus reduced to a species of contract, not a neces- 
sary and permanent contract, but a variable and terminable 
one, and, as International Law thus depends on the wills 
of the nations, the nations are guided in determining their 
conduct simply by views of their own interests. Often 
enough these particular interests will be common interests, 
but this is accidental rather than essential. To a Catholic 
thinker, however, International Law has an authority 
higher than the wills of high contracting parties. Law is 
imposed on nations as on individuals by Nature, or, more 
correctly, by God. Nations are as naturally under law as 
individuals. It is for nations to discover and promulgate 
and observe the rules which serve the common good of the 
community of nations, as it is for rulers to legislate for 
the good of their subjects. 

We come to the question of war. At one time what 
were called private wars were prevalent. They were justi- 
fied when they were the only available means of vindicat- 
ing justice. They ceased to be necessary with the develop- 
ment of kingly power and law and order. When they 
ceased to be necessary they ceased to be just. The Cath- 
olic Church strove through many centuries to make them 
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unnecessary, and she promoted such institutions as the Pax 
Ecclesiz, the Leagues of Peace and the Truce of God. 

We still have national wars. They may be justifiable, 
but only as long as there are no better ways of establish- 
ing justice. The National State as we know it today does 
not represent the end of political evolution. An organiza- 
tion and an authority higher than that of any single nation 
may be set up, an international authority that will declare 
the Law of Nations, law in the sense of a dictate of rea- 
son for the common good; an authority that will judge 
disputes between nations and decide them by an appeal to 
that right reason which is law, and this supreme authority 
alone will have the right of authorizing a resort to war. 
When that time comes a merely national war will be a 
private war, an unauthorized war, a lawless war. That is 
to say, it will be an unjust war. 

The Catholic Church has a long tradition of service to 
the cause of international law. The Church has always 
been the preacher and teacher of law. It is her divine 
mission to be so. At one stage in the evolution of Euro- 
pean civilization the Church was more than this: the Holy 
See was Christendom’s International Court of Justice. 
Historians pay tribute to the service which the Church 
rendered to Europe in this way, but it was a service called 
for by the circumstances of the time. It does not belong 
to the divine mission of the Church to exercise interna- 
tional jurisdiction in the affairs of this world. The Church 
does not claim any more authority in international law 
than in the domestic legislation of States. The Church 
sets true principles and ideals before men and she inspires 
them with that reverence for law which is needed if law is 
to be obeyed when obedience runs counter to men’s inter- 
ests and passions, 














